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the first and only time in my experience of him, lost
control of his temper, bursting out on the culprit
with a torrent of abuse which cooled the hilarity of
the poet instantly, and reduced him to decorum with
the promptness of a wet bath. To hear Swinburne
read his own poetry was a treat, and this I enjoyed
several times at Eossetti's; the terrible sonnets on
Napoleon III. after Sedan, amongst the readings,
being the most memorable and effective.

The influence of Kossetti on Morris and Burne-
Jones is unquestionable, and they probably both owed
their embarking in an artistic career to the stimulus
given by the advent of a purely artistic nature which
set a new light in their firmament. The little we
have of Morris's painting shows only that he had
the gift, but his own appreciation of his work was
too modest to encourage him to face the strain of
going through the necessary education, made more
difficult by his want of early training, even of the
imperfect and incorrect kind against which Rossetti
had so successfully had to make his way to a correct
conception of his art. On the whole, I consider
Morris to have been the largest all-round man of the
group, not merely on account of the diversity of his
faculties, for he had in his composition a measure,
greater or less, of most of the gifts which go to make
up the intellectual man and artist, but because he
had, in addition to those, a largeness and nobility of
nature, a magnanimity and generosity, which rarely
enter into the character of the artist; and perhaps
the reason why his gifts were not more highly de-